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LORD BYRON. 


APARISIAN Critic,in reviewing the 
French translation of Lord Byron’s 
Works, recently published, gives the 
following observations on the noble 
author, on the authority of a tra- 
veller who lately visited Venice :— 

Imagine a young man, alternately 
gay, haughty, and timid; with an 
expression of countenance such as 
the pencil of Raphael would have 
traced to represent a great poet ; 
carrying away, as if in the whirl- 
wind of a lofty mind, all that ap- 
proaches him ; boasting of his noble 
birth like a fool, and as proud of his 
genius as a plebeian ; more gratified 
by the publicity which a celebrated 
English heiress gave to his love let- 
ters,in a fit of revenge, than by the 
eulogiums which all the literary re- 
views in Europe have pronounced 
on his works; loving liberty, as the 


source of all that is generous and 


true,and woman as the most perfect 
image of the beau ideal of the fine 
arts ; cherishing solitude, that first 
of all inspirations which may be 
compared to the nymph Egeria, 
w hom the Roman legislator courted 
for genius and wisdom ; sometimes 
Silent, sometimes inspired by his in- 
terlocutors; speaking the elliptical 
language of genius, for the more one 
thinks, the less one explains; pre- 
ferring in conversation moral spe- 


culations to literary dissertations, | 


for it is better to discuss ideas than 


words; seizing with the vivacity of 


an imagination which magnifies all 
that it hears and sees, the ideas 
which in conversation escape the 
most illiterate men, and describing 
in line poetry the emotions he has 
received, so that his poems are an 
extensive, animated, and pure mir- 
ror of external impressions, reflected 
by his imagination: such are the 
principal traits of the character and 
habits of Lord Byron; and such, in 
my Opinion, are the manifestations 
of a great poet. 

The present decline of literature, 
particularly in France, has inspired 
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Lord Byron with a kind of literary 
misanthropy. ‘ Come, d’Argens,” 
Frederick II. used to say, when he 
was low-spirited, ‘‘ Describe to me 
the levy of LouisX.V.;” and the great 
King would laugh until the tears 
started into his eyes. The same 
effect is produced on Lord Byron, 
by reading the vague sonorous poe- 
try which we term imitative and de- 
scriptive, and which resounds in the 
ears without ever penetrating the 
soul or the understanding. He can- 
not endure the society of literary 
men, because he considers the great- 
er number to be mean and envious : 
* Vidi i bei spiriti,” he exclaims, 
“‘e m'accorsi che non erano ne belli ne 
spiritosi.”’ 

Lord Byron speaks fluently both 
the ancient and the modern Greek, 
and also Frenes, Italian, and Ara- 
bic. In the m«rning, when he is 
usually in a n«lancholy mood, he 
composes two hu~tred lines of poe- 
try, sometimes in his Joset, but more 
frequently while he is riding on horse- 
back. He spends a long time at 
dinner, when he happens to meet 
with a friend or guest to please him; 
for though extremely temperate, he 


| loves to prolong the conversation 


over the dessert. After dinner he 
hears music, and then, animated by 
the emotions it excites, he shuts him- 
self up in his closet to reduce to fifty 
the two hundred lines which the in- 
spiration of the morning had reserv~ 
ed for evening meditation. Thus 
three hundred guineas are lost to 


| Lord Byron; for Mr. Murray, the 


| 


bookseller, pays at the rate of two 
guineas per line for his manuscript 
poems. His abode at Venice is an 
old abbey, surrounded by trees as 
sublime and gloomy as his genius. 
It has been remarked, that a resi- 
dence in Venice cannot be very 
consonant to Lord Byron’s habits; 
for being, like Alfieri, passionately 
fond of the exercise of riding on 
horseback, he must naturally fee? 
some degree of constraint by being 
surrounded by canats and-gendolas, 
But there is a sandy tract of groand 
3M 








in the vicinity of Venice, where he 
rides for three or four hours daily. 
Since he has lived in Italy, several 
of his works have been translated 


Lord Byron.—On the Qualities of Brutes. 


crimes, or to calumniate_great vir- 
tues, that they are confounded in the 


) same heart? Has not contempt of 


into the language of Dante. The in- | 


fluence of the climate and manners 
of the south, have however, contri- 


buicd to soften down the severity of , 


the author of Conrad and Lara; for 
within the last two years he has pro- 


duced Don Juan and Beppo, which, | 
far from being enveloped in the ob- | 


scure clouds of northern melancholy, | 


perhaps display their Italian nudity | 


under too transparent a veil. 

There is an anecdote related of 
Lord Byron, which reflects equal 
honour on his character and genius, 
and which is sufficient to refute the 


scandalous imputations cast upon | 


him in the libels dictated by conjugal 
jealousy, or literary envy. An in- 
surrection broke out in Scotland, on 


the very spot where Lord Byron's | 


most extensive property is situated. 
The insurgents, on approaching the 
estates of the great poet, agreed 
among themselves to pass through 
his corn-fields one after another, so 
as to trace along them ouly a nar- 
row path, whilst they had complete- 
ly destroyed the corn of other noble- 
menin the neighbourhood, Pindar’s 
house received, amidst the flames of 
Thebes, the interesting homage of a 


king, too devoted to glory notto re- | 


spect the genius which confers it ; 
but a hundred times happier is the 
poet who could queli the fury of re- 
bellion. and whose two-fold distinc- 
tion of wealth and noble birth, were 
pardoned for the sake of genius!* 
The perusal of Lord Byron's 
works sufticiently demonstrates the 
influence of his life over his talent, 
and of his passions over his glory. 
Atevery page we recognise the poet 
in his hero: Lara, Childe Harold, 
Manfred, all are Byron ; all is mis- 
fortune and genius throughout his 


works,which are inspired by despair, | 
which they in theirturninspire. The | 


Satirical misanthropy and bitter me- 


lancholy which have poisoned his | 


soul, are evinced in that gloomy 


style of composition, which upfolds | 
all the misery and anguish of pre- | 


sentlife, and pictures only despair 


for the future. Is it to ennoble great 
| 


* This 
gurge, “ 


story, 
stands in need of confirmation. 


to use the old newspaper lan- | 


prejudice carricd Lord Byron too 
far, by forcing him to despise even 
ihe definitions of the words vice and 
virtue, such as mankind has esta- 
blished them? and has he not adopt- 
ed too inconsiderately the doubt 
which M. de Chateaubriand ex- 
pressed in a moment of despair: 
* Savons-nous ce qui est bien, savons ce 
qui est mal?” Lord Byron seems to 
conelnde, that we do not know it, or 
that we know it very imperfectly. 
When we examine the heart of a 
man discontented with his fate, and 
yct satisfied with his own consci- 
ence, can we wonder that such a 
man, being unable to blame himself 
for his misfortunes, should excuse 
external objects and circumstances 
—all that does not belong to himself 
—finally social order ? and as he has 
not enjoyed through life the virtue 
natural to his own heart, may he not 
conclude that the evil is unconnect- 
ed with himself, and that it exists in 
society’ Hence comes the tramp- 
ling down of received convictions, 
the transposition of contempt and 
glory, the misplacing of esteem and 
blame, of vice and virtue, of good 
and evil. Such is, in a few words, 
the secret of the melancholy of su- 
perior minds, which has created a 
new style in literature, animated by 
contempt of mankind and love of 
humanity. The misery of a virtuous 
man is a reproach on social institu- 
tions ; and when this virtuous man 
is at the same time a man of genius, 
his genius avenges his misfortunes 
on society. Such was Rousseau, and 
such is Byron. 


ON THE QUALITIES OF BRUTES. 


Apologue, No. 10. 

THE 

Hapry is it for man that the num- 
ber of the locust is not continually 
augmenting; for if there were an 
equal proportion of males to females 
only during ten years, that number 
would be so great as to destroy the 
whole vegetative system of the world. 
Though the locust has a very timid 
aspect, yet in its two jaws it has four 
incisive teeth, whose sharp points 


LOCUsT. 


ir 
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traverse each other like the blades 
of scissars, and both gripe and cut. 
Thus armed, what can resist a legion 
of such enemies?—About the end of 
June they rise together into the air, 
to the height of about five hundred 
feet or more, forming a black cloud, 
which intercepts the rays of the sun, 
and the rustling of their wings sound- 
ing like wind through the leaves of 
aforest. The first flight of this for- 
midable column is always against 
the wind; and when this is not too 
strong, it extends about a couple of 
leagues. They then make a halt, and 


darting on the corn-field or garden, | 


in an instant, as it were, completely 
annihilate all vegetation, the males 


off the tenderest buds, which fall to 
the females below. 
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on the eggs of the locust, continuing 
in this state until the third year, 
when they change into beetles, and 
die after laying their eggs. The pe- 
riodical abundance or scarcity of the 
locust may be thus accounted for. 
Some locusts visited England in 
1748, but their number was inconsi- 
derable. 

With such a dastard countenance, 
who would imagine the locust to be 
the scourge of mankind? But is there 
not a scourge still more destructive— 
wide-wasting, savage, and relentless 
man himself? Urged on by the insa- 
nity of ambition, the conqueror de- 
vastates the face of nature—kills, 


| wounds, imprisons, and pillagesthou- 
climbing up the plants, and nipping | 


In the course of | 


their progress every thing becomes | 
a prey to their voracity, which does | 


not appear to proceed so much from 
a ravenous appetite as from a rage 
of destroying. Nor are they at all 


scrupuious in their food, w hich em- | 


braces not only the better vegetables, 
but mustard-seed, onions, garlick, 
hemlock, and the most rank and poi- 
sonous plants, as the thorn-apple, 
deadly night-shade, and even the 
crow’s-foot, which is so caustic as to 
burn the hides of beasts, and the gar- 
ments of persons coming in contact 
with it. 
this remarkable peculiarity, the sto- 
mach of the locust has been examin- 
ed, but only a thin and soft mem- 
brane could be found, containing 
some gastric juice, of a potent kind, 
by which all sorts of substances are 
speedily destroyed, and that the 
gluten with which the female locust 
closes the apertures wherein her eggs 
are deposited, possesses three un- 
common properties: first, it is indis- 
soluble in water; next,it resists the 
most fervent heat; and, lastly, it is 
proof against the severest frosts of 
winter. Fortunately for all the eoun- 
tries of which the locust is a native, 


there is a beetle, of a dark copper 


To ascertain the nature of | 


. . . ' 
colour, which prevails in great abun- | 


dance every third year, in contradic- 
tion to the locust, which is always 
most scarce in that year. The beetle 
lays its eggs in the beginning of 
winter, and these in the succeeding 
spring produce grubs, which live un- 
der the surface of the earth, and feed 


sands and tens of thousands—spread- 
ing universal rein wherever he di- 
rects his bloody footsteps. And for 
what cause? For the sake of glory! 
which, in the moments of calmer re- 
flection, vainly assays to sooth the 
corroding pangs of remorse! Incited 
by this all pervading passion, the 
selfish hero dares every danger, and 
wades through every crime that is a 
stain to human nature, to grasp a 
perishable sceptre, or to add a few 
miles of country to his other ill-gotten 
acquisitions! Infuriated by this rest- 
less sentiment, the miscalled patriot 
professes patriotism, whilst he un- 
dermines each valuable institution of 
his country; and the ranting dema- 
gogue secks his own advancement 
amid civil distractions and the soul- 
rending horrors of social warfare. 
What are all these but locusts and 
unsparing destroyers? The shriek of 
the widow, the moan of the orphan, 
the lamentations of the broken-heart- 
ed, the groans of the desolate, to them 
are music; no food is unpalatable to 
their lust of power; every attain- 
ment serves but to whet their appe- 
tite for more, and their powers of di- 
gestion sustain nodiminution, though 
kept in a state of constant activity. 
Like that of the locust, the cluten of 
ambition acknowledges not the in- 
fluence of the passions; but, alas! 
unlike the locust, which is not met 
with in all countries, it thrives in 
every clime, and never experiences a 
year of scarcity. No seas, however 
extensive—no heat, however fervent 
—no cold, however keen—abote its 
ardour, which is the more intense in 
proportion to the difficulties it has to 
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encounter. O,thatman would be more 
ambitious of endless happiness, and 
less anxious for temporal prosperity! 


he would pot then assimilate himself 


to the locust, and mar, as he too of- 
ten unhappily does, the enchanting 
scenes of that creation, both natural 
and moral, of which he was intended 
to be the nigst distinguished orna- 
ment ! 





TURKISH MARRIAGES. 
[From the Papers of the late Mr. Browne.] 


Ir is well known that the usages 
of the country do not admit of the 
intended bride being seen by the hus- 
band before marriage. The woman 
may, however, more easily gratify 
her curiosity regarding the person of 
the man, though even that is not al- 
ways possible. This state of restraint 
gives rise to several practices, tend- 
ing to facilitate mutual! approxima- 
tion: among them are to be enume- 
rated the existence of professed 
match-makers, who make the occupa- 
tion profitable to themselves, in a 
manner not difficult to be understood. 
The excellent qualities of the future 
bride and bridegroom are repeated 
to the persons concerned, of course 
with great exaggeration. Accord- 
ingly, if the parties be credulous or 
inexperienced, a connection takes 
place, which, in many cases, is ter- 
minated by divorce in a few days af- 
terwards. 

Some account of the forms which 
are observed, with little variation, in 
matrimonial contracts, may not be 
wholly uninteresting. Each of the 
parties chuse a wakil, or procurator, 
and two witnesses, who are to agree 
before the imam, or priest, on the 
sum to be given by the man towards 
furnishing at least one room of the 
house with cushions, carpets, and 
other necessary articles; and like- 
wise on the nikah, which is not paid 
immediately, but is demandable by 
the woman in case of adivorce. The 
paper setting forth the particulars of 
this agreement is drawn up and 
signed by the witnesses: hence the 
married woman is called kitabié, 
wife by writing. The imim receives 
a proper present—often a benish, or 
outer vesture; the other partics are 
gratified by presents of smaller va- 
Jue. 


From this time to the day of 
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marriage a féte is celebrated, and 
the house of the bridegroom is kept 
open to every person of the mabhai, 
or parish, and even strangers are al- 
lowed to enter. Sometimes disho- 
nest persons gain admission, and 
carry off such portable articles as are 
exposed to their depredations; they 
have been known to slip off the am- 
ber mouth-pieces of the pipes, and 
to escape with them. 

The common expences of a mar- 
riage in Constantinople costs a man, 
on a moderate estimate, a full year 
of his income, and sometimes more. 
Thus, to a person of middle rank, 
they will amount to 2000 or 2500 
piastres. 

When the day of marriage arrives, 
the bridegroom is conducted to the 
apartment of the bride, by the imam 
and the rest of the company; the 
imam places his back against the 
door, and commences a kind of 
prayer, to which, when terminated, 
the company present reply, Amén; 
after which they all retire to their 
homes. 

The bridegroom knocks at the door 
three times, which is then opened by 
the yeni-chatin, or bride-maid, who 
replies to the ** Salam aleikum’” of 
the bridegroom, conducts him to the 
bride, and puis her right hand in his. 
She then quits the room to bring in 
the suffra, or eating-table, which is 
placed near at hand, furnished com- 
monly with a roasted fowl and some 
other trifles. 

While she is absent, the husband 
tries to uncover his wite’s face, which 
is overspread with a long veil, to the 
removal of which the established 
rules of decorum require that she 
should offer some resistance. He pre- 
sents to her some ornament, gene- 
rally of jewellery, which she accepts 
after proper hesitation, and at length 
consents to abandon her veil. They 
sit down at table, and the husband 
divides the tow] with his hands, of- 
fering a portion to the woman, which 
she receives. Much time is not con- 
sumed in eating, aud the suffra being 
removed, they wash. ‘The yeni-cha- 
tin then brings the bed, which she 
spreads on the floor. She takes out 
the bride to her mother and the wo- 
man, where she is undressed; after 
which the yeni-chatan brings her 
back to ber busband, places het 
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right hand in his, and leaves them 
together. 
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| at one period his lieutenant-colonel 


Colonel William Jones, his major; 


The last ceremony is that of the | he can referalso te the Hon. General 
| Robert Taylor and General Brook; 


bride being conducted in form to the 
bath. This takes place at the expi- 
ration of six or seven days. 

The custom of throwing the hand- 


kerchief is frequently in the popular | 


mouth, and supposed to be reported 
from undisputed tact. I have never 
been able to ascertain that such a 


practice was in use in the harems of 


the great, or among any other class 
of women at Constantinople, or in 
any of the towns of the east. In the 
west of Turkey, indeed, a custom 
prevails, which, transmitted by re- 
port through the medium of the Ger- 
mans or Venetians, may possibly 
have given rise to the prevalent opi- 
nion on the subject. 


In a part of Bosnia, young girls of 


the Mohammedan faith are permitted 
to walk about in the day-time, with 
their faces uncovered. 
the place, who is inclined to matri- 
mony, if he happens to be pleased 
with any of these girls whom he sees 
in fasing, throws an embroidered 


Any man of 


handkerchief on her head or neck. | 


If he have not an handkerchief, any 
other part of his dress answers the 
same purpose. The girl then retires 


to her home, regards herself as be- | 


trothed, and appears no more in 
public. 
veracity, that this is an usual preli- 
minary to marriage in the place 
where he was born. 


CURIOUS HISTORY OF A_ SOL- 
DIER’S DAUGHTER. 
James GoGeGin was born in the 


little town of Headfort, in the county 
of Galway, and kingdom of Ireland; 
he is now about fifty-six years old, 
of which he has been nearly thirty- 
three in his Majesty’s service—thir- 
teen he has served as scrjeant in the 
fifth dragoon guards. On the 2d 
of March, 1810, he received his dis- 


L learned from a Bosniak of 


| twenty franks) per month, 


charge, as “rheumatic and worn | 


out,” and the Irish pension (about 
forty-one pounds per annum, of the 
currency of that country,) was grant- 
ed to him. For his character and 
con:luct while a soldier, he has the 
testimonials of the late much lament- 
ed General Sir William Ponsonby, 


| entreaty of 


| 


and generally to every officer with 
whom he has served, 

During the course of the severe 
service seen by the above-named re- 
viment on the Continent, under the 
immediate command of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, Goggia 
received two gun-shot wounds, and 
one from a sabre, the effects of which 
he yet feels. 

About the year 1786, while recruit- 
ing, Goggin intermarried with a girl 
of respectable connexions and cha- 
racter, belonging to the town of Ne- 
nagh, in the county of Tipperary ; 
by her he has had sixteen children. 

Jn the year 1793 he left the Cove 
of Cork with his regiment, and ac- 
companied by his wife, landed at Os- 
tend, of which place GeneralStewart, 
of the 3dfoot, or Old Buffs, was then 
governor. ‘To this ollicer Mrs. Gog- 
gin was recommended by Colonel 
(now Genera!) Taylor, to act as cook 
and housekeeper, in which stations 
she remained to the period of the 
evacuation of Ostend by the English 
force. During this interval, she had 
frequently the honour to dress the 
dinner prepared for his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, and to be 
more than once noticed by him. She 
was then pregnant of her fifth child, 
the particulars relating to which are 
hereafter to be mentioned. 

On the 4th of April, 1794, the wife 
of Goggin was delivered of a female 
infant, who was baptized the same 
day, by the name of Mary, agreeably 
to the rites of the Catholic faith. Her 
mother’s situation rendered it ne- 
cessary that the infant should be 
placed out at nurse; and Joanna 
Maartins, an honest poor working 
woman of Ostend, took charge of 
her, at the rate of ten florins (or 
Mary 
being then thirteen weeks old. The 
father and mother finding their child 
in perfectly good hands, and be- 
lieving that the British army would 
speedily re-occupy Ostend, consent- 
ed, at the evacuation of that place, 
chielly in consequence of the earnest 
the foster-mother, to 
leave her behind them. 

The events ef the following cam- 
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paigns destroyed all hope, inGoggin | 


and his wife, of soon rejoining or re- 
covering their daughter. In the dis- 
asters of the times, they lost the 
whole of theirsavings in money, and 
alltheir baggage. Sincethen, eleven 
other children were born to this cou- 
ple. Frequent change of quarters, 
heavy expences incident to such 
change, the illness of the mother, 
and the father’s decreasing strength 
and impaired health, made retire- 
ment indispensable to him, and he 
procured his discharge as above 
stated. From this period (1810) up 
to the present (1816), he has resided 
partly in the county of Galway, and 
partly in the county of Tipperary, at 
Nenagh, with his wife’s relations, 
and where he still remains. 

The occupation of Ostend by the 
enemy continuing up to 1814, he re- 
mained unable to procure any tidings 
of his daughter who was left in that 
town so long back as in 1794. When 
the successes of the allies opened 
the way for correspondence with the 
Continent, Goggin, by letters to such 
of the inhabitants as he remembered, 
to the mayor of the place, to the 
British commandant, in fine, by every 
means he could himself devise, or 
that'others recommended, sought to 
obtain knowledge of his child’s si- 
tuation: his endeavours were fruit- 
less. 





The dangerous state of his | 


wife’s health rendered it impossible | 
for him to go over to Ostend immne- | 


diately, a step which it was his ear- 
nest desire to take. 

At length, some mitigation of his 
wife’s complaints took place: the 
corroding reflections of this unhappy 
couple on the possible fate of their 


abandoned child, coupled with the | 


fruitlessness of every other mode hi- 
therto attempted to gaininformation 
of her, induced Goggin to make one 
last struggle, cost what it would, to 
relieve his mind and that of his af- 
flicted wile. He accordingly, with 
the little means he could muster, left 
Nenagh the 2d of August, of the 
present year (1816), and after a long 
and painful journey,by sea and land, 
arrived at Ostend on the 17th of the 
same month. It may here be inci- 
dentally mentioned, that of the six- 
teen children born to him in various 
parts of the Continent, England, and 
Ireland, only one bey, about twelve 
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years old, and thechance of adaugh- 
ter’s existence at Ostend, remained 
tohim. The death of this numerous 
ollspring arose, as Goggin states, 
from the hardships of a military life, 
and the diseases prevailing in the 
various quarters during his thirty- 
three years’ service. 

Behold,then, this poor fellow, with 
palpitating heartand trembling steps, 
approaching, after an interval of 
twenty-two years and som» months, 
the residence of the nurse with whom 
he had deposited his infant. Although 
his conscience was clear as to the 
necessity which caused his separa- 
tion from his child, still consequences 
the most alarming to a father’s feel. 
ings as to its fate, were to be appre- 
hended. That child was a female: 
to find her poor, brought up perhaps 
by public charity, coarse, ignorant, 
and uneducated, was the best he 
could expect: but the certainty of 
her early death would be happiness, 
compared with the circumstances iu 
which she might be found, both as 
to morals, habits, and connections. 
With these feelings, aggravated to 
mental agony, he reaches the well- 
known habitation: he recognizes the 
woman with whom he had placed his 
child; but time and hardship had 
obliterated all trace of him in her 
recollection. A few words of expla- 
nation, and she runs out and returns 
with his daughter! The delighted pa- 
rent finds his child well formed, good 
looking, and even accomplished for 
her situation in life! Her extraor- 
dinary fate had interested the whole 
town for her; whilst her most cx- 
emplary d-“eanour, her industry, 
her purity of conduct, had confirmed 
the partiality of its inhabitants. She 
who considered herself alone in the 
world, is now in the arms of a father; 
she glories in a parent who has 
sought her out from a far country, 
vith scarcely a chance of success in 
his research: finally, she feels an 
elevation in being raised from the 
condition of an abandoned orphan, 
to that of the idolized member of a 
respectable family. 

The whole town of Ostend are 
quickly apprized of the winding-up 
of this romantic adventure. ‘The 
companions and friends of Mary 
Goggin crowd around, and felicitate 
her; the old man is caressed on all 
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hands, and both, for more than a 
week, are invited to entertainments 
at the houses of the most respectable 
inhabitants. A word now of the 
worthy guardian of the orphan Mary. 
At the period of the birth of the lat- 
ter, she was, as is already stated, 
“a poor working woman,” to whom 
the promised twenty francs a month, 
for the nurture of the child, consti- 
tuted almost the sole mean of exist- 
euace. When Goggin and his wife 
were forced to leave Ostend, she re- 
fused to accept a trunk, containing 
clothes and other valuables, as a 
pledge for their return, or, in the 
contrary event, to be taken in lieu of 


the monthly payment; at the same | 


time she solemnly promised that she 


| 


| 


would be a mother to the baby en- | 


trusted to her care: and well did she 
perform her promise! As soon as it 
wis ascertained that the English 
would no more return to Ostend, 
she redoubled her tenderness to the 
infant, and was consequently forced 
to redouble her exertions for their 
mutual support. While at work 
herself, she has for years been obliged 
to diminish her scanty daily stipend, 
by paying a person to take care of 
the little Mary. Amore severe trial, 
however, took place when her charge 
was two years old. Although of a 
remarkably plain exterior, she was 
sought in marriage by Thomas Van- 
loo, a carpenter of the town, Scandal 
became busy with her character ; her 
extraordinary partiality for her nurse 
child was mis-interpreted, and the 
lover hesitated to fulfil his enzage- 
meat with her, unless, as a proof 
that the current reports were ill- 
founded, she would abandon the in- 
fant to public charity. This propo- 
sition she steadily and peremptorily 
refused, although a compliance with 
it would have raised her at once to 
comparative ease and independence. 
For some time the marriage was 


broken off; but at length the lover 


gave way, and the condition of both 
nurse and child was instantly ame- 
liorated. What was yet more pro- 
vidential, the husband became nearly 
as strongly attached te the little 
being as his wife, and almost equally 
prodigal of his cares in her regard. 
At eight years old she had the con- 
fluent small-pox, and medical treat- 
ment was procured her, at anim 
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mense expense for people in their 
condition. After suffering blindness 
for a considerable time, the little 
girl was restored to sight and health. 
As she grew up, finding her sus- 
ceptible of a good education, this 
worthy couple sent her, for five 
years, to the best school in the town; 
for some months to a French aca- 
demy, to acquire that indispensable 
language in the then state of affairs ; 
and, to consummate their goodness, 
and secure her independence in fu- 
ture, they bound her apprentice to a 
mantua-maker and milliner for five 
years. Be itremembered, also, that 
these extraordinary people had, du- 
ring this time,two girls and two boys 
of their own, to whom they could 
not afford other than the most ordi- 
nary education! From that period, it 
is their pride and boast to state, that 
she has abundantly maintained her- 
self, and has no longer been a charge 
to them, bat the contrary. Indeed, 
the whole town have come forward 
to attest, before the mayor, their 
view of their conduct of this esti- 
mable couple, and of their precious 
charge, in an instrument, on the 
proper stamp, and attested in all 
due form. 

The father, Goggin, is now on the 
point of quitting Ostend; other cares 
and duties call him home. To quit 
his daughter is heart breaking to 
him ; but to quit her without being 
able to make Vanloo and his wife 
the repayment of his just debt, or 
even the slightest remuneration for 
their benevolent charity to his child, 
weighs his mind down almost to de- 
spair. He, in the recollection and 
contemplation of his Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief’s paternal 
conduct to the army, has some faint 
hope that his Royal Highness may 
deign to take the case of his old sol- 
dier into consideration, and that, 
throuch his gracious intervention, 
some means might be found to re- 
move the only impediment to his 
perfect happiness. 





GREAT WORKS AT CATWICKE, 
Tne following description of these 
works, by a late traveller in Holland, 
is, we believe,the only correct one in 
our language: 
It had leng been a desideratum 
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with the States of Holland,to get the 
inundations of the Old Rhine cor- 
rected and kept within bounds. A 
plan had been finally arranged by the 
Prince of Orange, and was about to 
goon, when the Revolution broke 
oat, The work having been consi- 
dered of much utility, and very popu- 
lar, was, notwithstanding, proceeded 
with, under the direction of Simon 
Kross, as engineer in chief. It was 
completed and opened on the 22d of 
July, 1806 ; was occasionally visited 
by Buonaparte in person, but much 
oftener by his brother Louis, who is 
said to have taken great interest in 
its progress. ‘The whole operation 
cost the State from 30,0001.to 40,0001. 
The works of Catwicke, in the lan- 
guage of the French, are termed the 
New Rhine, and consist of works 
of excavation to a considerable ex- 
tent, with three sets of rocks or 
sluices. The seaward sluices being 
situate about high water mark upon 
the sands, the intermediate set about 
a quarter of a mile farther up- the 
river, ard the landward sluice or 
leck is about half a mile above the 
intermediate ones. This system of 
slnices appears to be useful for the 
greater defence, in case of accident, 
to the seaward sluices, and also to 


Great Works at Catwicke. 





| 


act as a scouring apparatus for their | 


connecting canal or channels. The 
set of sluices to seaward, above al- 
luded to, consist of five arches, hav- 
ing a common water-way of 60 feet, 
which are faced with marble, and 
are fitted with a strong set of triple 
gates, which lift perpendicularly with 
a wheel and pinion apparatus, and 
when worked, they are lifted during 
the period ot low water, to allow the 
surplus waters of the country from 
the encroachment of the tidal wa- 
ters. Beyond this range of sluices 
a channel is cut across the sands to 
seaward, to the extent of about 220 
yards, and about 12 or 13 yards in 
breadth, forming a paved channel 
for the land waters, and a battery to 
the lower range of sluices. This 
channel is paved with large reugh 
stones, and must have been a very 
Jaborious part of the undertaking, 
and will, perhaps, be found the most 
difficult part to preserve, 


The tntermediate set of sluices 
have the same water-way as the 
lower ones, but are only three in 


number, and not being exposed to 
the immediate wash of the sea, open 
horizontally after the manner of 
canallocks. The chambers of these 
sluices are formed of blocks of bluish 
grey marble from Tournay, some of 
which are of a great size, and finely 
worked, they form a beautifal piece 
of masonry. The joiners’ and smiths’ 
work is also in the best stile of work- 
manship. This set of locks has also 
three sets of gates, two of which 
point toseaward andonetolandward, 
The upper sluice forms a bridge of 
three arches, with a common water- 
way, 56 feet, the gates of which 
fold in one piece upon the masonry 
of the arch, so as to form the supe- 
rior waters into a basin: this may 
be very useful, in case of accident 
or repairs being necessary upon the 
lower sluices. 

Connected with this national es- 
tablishment, there is a dwelling- 
house for a resident engineer, and 
assistants; and the greatest atten- 
tion is constantly paid to the state 
of repair of the whole. This seems 
highly necessary, from the very pe- 
rilous and exposed state of the 
works, considering also the danger 
which would result to the country 
from the failure of these sluices in 
any material degree. We had much 
to regret at this visit to Catwicke, 
that none of the official people were 
at hand, and we could get no expla- 
nation whatever from the Dutch 
peasantry. We left it, however, 
much gratified with a work which, 
both in utility and execution, is 
highly creditable to the Dutch na- 
tion, and which, indeed, is so popu- 
lar in the country, that the peasantry, 
and even the children, seem every 
where to have heard of its fame. 

At Catwicke we were also grati- 
fied with the inspection of an appa- 
tus for making salt brine by the pro- 


| cess of evaporation. This apparatus 


‘ 


consists of a frame of timber about 
fifty feet in height, and one handred 
and fifty paces in length, which is 
made up by brushwood and faggots. 
The sea water is thrown by. pumps 
into wooden troughs at the top of 
the brushwood, which is ingeniously 
laid ont similar to the process form- 
e¢ in irrigation, so that the salt wa- 
ter.is made to trickle through the 
brushwood, piled to the height oi 
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50 feet. The circulation of the air 
accordingly causes the evaporation 
of the lighter particles, and the sa- 
line and more pondcrable particles 
are thus collected into troughs be- 
low, from which it is run off in the 
state of brine into the hold of a small 
vessel, and carried in bulk by the 
Rhine to Leyden, where it is finally 
made into salt. The great object, as 
you will understand, in this process, 
is to save fuel, which is very scarce 
in :tolland, though coal is now work- 
ed in Germany to a considerable ex- 
tent for the Duich market. 


THE WITHERED ARM. 

Tue rain fell in torrents round 
the Palais Royal, and the heaveus 
were like a sable canopy above —but 
mirth, and music, and laughter, were 
within it. The gamesters, heediess 
of the storm, drowned its noice in 
the rattling of the dice, and in excia- 
mations of joy or disappointment, as 
the changes of their fortune prompt- 
ed. One among them stood at the 
hazard-table, more eager in his de- 
meanour, and more frantic in his ex- 
pression, than his companions: it 
was the Count St. Aime. He stood 
the evident victim of the vice he 
loved so fatally. His face had the 
contour and the smoothness of youth ; 
but its healthy glow, and its careless 
ease, were displaced by a haggard 
paleness, and anxious expression 
his dark eye was alternately frenzied 
by hope and despair. 
lite with prospects bright as a tropic 
sky: nobly descended—heir to a 
large estate——blessed wiih talents to 
sustain the fame of his family, and a 
disposition attractive of the regards 
ofall. His tather died v hen he had 
Searcely attained the age of man- 
hood, and just at that time when the 
advice of a father was most needed. 
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ment for their art. He entered into 
all the plans of pleasure that were 
proposed to his notice; and, without 
any abstract love of dissipation, 
found himself involved in its vortex, 
with neither time for reflection or 
evasion. Lovealso began to claim 
a share in his heart. Louise, the 
orphan neice of a rich old marquis, 
had attracted his affections soon 
after his arrival at Paris, and he 
was made happy by a confession of 
equal regard ou her part. Her uncle 
made no objections; and the follow- 
ing summer was fixed on for the pe- 
riod of their wedding. By this time, 
however, St. Alme had imbibed a 
great fondness fer gaming. Night 
after night he sat among his unprin- 
cipled companions at the hazard-ta- 
ble, and always left it aloser. Large 
as his estate was, he found it too 
smali for the frequent demands he 
made upon it: a knavish steward 
assisted him with ready money from 
time to time, till at length he was 
obliged to part with a portion of his 


| land in payment. 


He entered | 


The oid count had resided chiefly in | 


the country, and his son was edu- 
cated under his own roof; it was, 
therefore, highly natural that the 
young St. Alme, after having pais 
the customary duties to the memory 
of his deceased parent, should visit 
the metropolis. 
lents, and his wealth, soon made him 
conspicuous; and the wicked and 
designing found in his simplicity and 
enorance of thy an excite- 


Ten. 3 < 


world 


Hlis rank, his ta- | 


Still this fatal passion continued. 
The marquis began to look on him 
with coolness, in consequence of his 
decayed finances, and Louise remon- 
strated with him, but in vain; and 
he had at length so involved the re- 
sidue of his estate, that he was re- 
solved one night should repair all, 
or ruin all. The marquis had in the 
morning told him, that he should not 
give his niece to a beggar, and had 
refused to allow him an interview 
with her. Distracted he left the 
house, returned to his home, and 
llinging himself on his bed, remained 
for some hours in agony. His own 
diseased mind could not reason—he 
had no friend to reason with him. At 
length he arose, loaded his pistols, 
and put them into his pocket, and 
taking all the cash he had, pursued 
his way to the gaming-table. He 
staked his all—and lost it; he staked 
more—and became deeply in debt. 
It was passed—his resolution was 
iaken: he rushed into the street, 
heediess of the torrents that were 
falling on his uncovered brow-~they 
could not cool the fever that was 
burning there. He pressed forward 
with hurried step, and suddenly 


| stopped opposite the residence of 


Louise. A light was in ler chamber- 
RN 
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window, on which he gazed with 
thoughts he could not utter: all the 
joys he bad lost crowded on his ima- 
gination—the contrast between what 
he had been, what he was, and what 
he might have been, was torment to 
him. A groan, that heaved his heart 
near to bursting, broke from him; 


and he endeavoured, in the speed of 


his feet, to quit the torments of his 
soul. 

The rain had ceased, and the 
straggling moon appeared wrestling 
with the black and cowering clouds, 
that moved in masses over her. A 
moment she shone in her brizhiness 
on a small spot of blue, when St. 
Alme arrived in a quiet field in the 
skirts of the city, where, feeling his 
attenuated frame wearied by his ex- 
ertions, he threw himself on the 
ground. He lay but for a moment, 
when he hastily rose on his knees, 
and drew his pistols. The same in- 
stant a mountainous cloud of black 
and dreary aspect rolled over the 
moon; and as he turned the pistol 
towards his head, the rumbling 
thunder burst over him, and a flash 
of lightning struck the barrel of 
the pistol, and threw him senseless 
on the earth. The pistol was dis- 
charged without effect. The police, 
attracted by the report, came to the 
spot, and carried him to the nearest 
hospital. The lightning had ran 
along the pistol, and burnt his arm 
so much as to give it the appearance 
of adiscoloured skeleton only. When 
he came to himself, he found he was 
on a bed, and it was a long time be- 
fore he could arrange his ideas into 
any connected combination: — the 
events of the preceding night came 
to his recollection—but so faint, so 
dreadful were they, that he could not 


believe them real. He was persuad- | 


ed it must have been a dream, till 
the attendant,in a surly voice, asked 
him if he were come tohimself yet. 
He raised his eyes—he beheld the 
plain furniture of the hospital, anc 
the objects which surrounded him 

and, shuddering, hid his head under 
the bed-clothes. His misery, how 
palpable and irremediable it was— 
his poverty, how forlorn—his guilt, 
how horrible! all erossed his re- 
collection. He tried to wipe his 
brow with his hand—he felt it pain- 
ful; he looked on the discoloured 


\ 
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evidence of his crime, and swooned 
in terror. A delirium followed, du- 
ring which his arm was dressed; it 
lasted several days, and left him 
weak almost to death. As he ex- 
pected, the surgeon gave him few 
hopes. He had been religious in his 
youth, but his residence in Paris had 
almost destroyed his best impres- 
sions. The great iruths he had been 
taught now crowded on his recollee- 
tion:—an offended God—a crucified 
Saviear—the narcnitude of his sins— 
the salvationthrough repentance—by 
turns roused his soul to horror and 
svothed it At his request 
a priest was seut for: confession and 
consolation contributed to calm his 
mind, and his recovery became daily 
more certain. The entire solitade in 


to peace, 


| Which he spent his hours presented 


| the future, 


; Was the wWITHERUD 


scarcely any interraption to his re- 
flections, which by turns dwelt on 
the past, and looked forward to the 
The world he regarded 
as a departed dream; he felt that to 
return to it would be to draw upon 
himself its pity or its reproaches: 
from the former his pride recoiled, 
and the latter his own heart poured 
upon him too constantly already. He 
scarcely needed the persuasions of 
the priest to fix his determination, 
that at the period of his leaving the 
hospital a monastery should receive 
him. 

Many years have passed since this 
event; but those who have travelled 
trom Boulogne to Paris must remem- 
ber the Abbey of St. Maur, situated 
at a short distance from the latter 
town. If they have also stopped to 
view its numerous relics, its rich Go- 
thie architecture, and beautiful pic- 
tures, they cannot have forgotten the 
abbot, by whom the various curiosi- 
ties were pointed out. His figure, 
strikingly tall and noble-—his face, 
marked with lines of ceaseless me- 
lancholy, yet truly exhibiting a be- 
nevolent heart—his manners, digni- 
fied and polite—his remarks, perti- 
nent, sensible, and eloquent—could 
not fail to leave a lasting impression. 
They might, also, have observed, 
that in his action his left arm was 
only used; the other was invariably 
concealed in his bosom, and not 
raised eyen to cross himself—this 
nM. 
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CAMPBELLS LECTURES ON 
POETRY. 


Mr. Campbett, on Wednesday the 
29th ult. gave his second Lecture on 
Poetry, at the Royal Institution. He 
began with adverting to the most an- 
cient poetry with which we are ac- 
quainted, viz. that of the Old Testa- 
ment, and pointed out some passages 
of great beauty and sublimity. He 
said that the Hebrews did not culti- 
vate poetry ; and observed, that what- 
ever advantages they possessed over 
the Gentiles in the purity of religious 
worship, they certainly were behind 
them in literature and the elegant 
arts. 

Mr. Campbell then turned to the 
poets of ancient Greece, and began 
of course with Homer. It would be 
doing great injustice to Mr. C. and 
no credit to ourselves, if we were to 
attempt to give to our readers, from 
memory, even a sketch of this part 
of the lecture. His observations 
upon the great Greeian bard were so 
interwoven, and arose so naturally 
out of each other-—his illustrations 
were so happy, and conveyed in lan 
guage so correct and so brilliant 
that we feel ourselves unequal to the 
task of even general description. 
Mr. C. differed entirely from Mr. 
Bryant and Professor Wolf, the for 
mer of whom disbeiieved the exist- 
ence of Troy, and of the war which 
forms the’subject of the Hiad; and 
the latter of whom doubted the iden- 
tity of Homer himself, for he consi- 
dered him only as one of the many 
rhapsodists who sang the 
Troy, although the whole poem has 
reached us under his name. Upon 
the first point he said, that although 
Homer had enriched his story with 
all the ornaments of poetry, yet, as 
to the main fact of the confederation 
of the states of Greece against Troy, 
he saw no rational crounc for 
ticism. It never was doubted by the 
Greeks themselves, who certainly 
had better means of forming a judg 
ment upon the subject than any mo- 
dern critic, however learned. With 
regard to the other point, viz. whe- 


scen 


war of 
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sides, theIliad itself contained in- 
trinsic evidence that it was the pro- 
duction of one mind: the unity of the 
plan-—the consistency of all its parts, 
and of the characters—shewed that 
it could not have been composed by 
a number of unconnected individu- 
| als, and connected in after ages into 
one poem.—We shall only add, that 
| Mr. C. seemed to think that Homer 
was fully deserving of the exalted 
station ia which he had been placed 
by the common consent of mankind. 

On the following Wednesday, Mr. 


| Campbell gave his third Lecture. 


Having concluded his observations 
on the Iliad in the former one, he 
now proceeded to notice the Odys- 
sey, which, he said, was distinguish- 
ed by two remarkable characteris- 
tics, viz. the richness of fancy 


| which it displayed, and the extraor- 


ther Homer was really the author of | 


the whole poem, he considered the 
authority of the Greeks, again, as 
decisive, and they had never raised 
a question upon the subject. Be 


dinary information which it gave, as 
respecting familiar life in the he- 
roic ages. Incommenting upon the 
character of Ulysses, he said that, 
to modernreaders, it might, at first 
view, appear to contain too much 
cunning; but a due consideration 
of the manners of the age, and the 
general state of socicty at that pe- 
riod, would shew that the poet had 
not assigned to his hero any quality 
inconsistent with the dignity of his 
character. Mr. Campbell spoke in 
terms of great admiration of Ho- 
mer's Calypso, and contrasted her 
with the Calypso of Fenelon: the 
French writer, he said, had given to 
his Calypso the air of x coquette, 
instead of the dignified and interest- 
ing tenderness of her prototype. Mr. 
C. observed, that inthe Odyssey was 
to be found the origin of enchant- 
ment: various modifications of it had 
been givenby subsequent poets, but 
its invention could only be attribut- 
ed to the creative venius of Flomer. 
He then proceeded to defend the 
poet against the charge which had 
been made against him by La Harpe, 
of tardiness in the action of the 
Odyssey. That eritic had complained 
that noless than twelve books of the 
poem were occupied by the adven- 
tures of Ulysses, after his arrival in 
Ithaca. In answer to this charge, 
he had to state, that, if the detail 
was minute, it was always inaterest- 
The art of the poet made the 


ing. 
with the hero, 


roader sympathize 
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even in his caution. The discovery 
of Ulysses to his friends and to his 
wife might have been made earlier, 
and the catastrophe 
but if it had, the poem, in his opinion, 
would have lost much of its nature, 
and, consequently, of its beauty. 
Mr. C. recited some passages, de- 
scribing the discovery of Ulysses, 
by his nurse, Euryclea; his inter- 
view afterwards with Penelope, and 
his father, Laertes. He read those 
passages apparently without effort, 
bet with very great eflect. In that 
most beautiful description of the in- 
terview between Laertes and Ulys- 
ses, in which the latter, in order to 
remove his father’s doubts as to his 
identity, reminds htm of the trees 


which Laertes gave him while yet a 


child, in that very garden where 
they were talking, Mr. C. was very 
visibly affected.—Leaving Homer 


accelerated ; | 





en 


with apparent reluctance, the lec- 


turer took a cursory view of the 


poets that flourished between his 


time and that of the Dramatic Wri- 
ters. 


He then described the nature | 


of Greek Tragedy, and contrasted it | 


with that of modern times; and hav- 
ing explained the nature and office 
of the chorus, observed, that though 
many attempts had heen made to in- 
troduce it on the modern stage, they 
had all failed. No one who tho- 
roughly understood and enjoyed the 
beauties of the tragic writers of 
Greece, could view the remains of 
its sculpture which had reached us, 
without being conscious of a kind of 
union and connexion between them, 
which must be strongly felt, though 
not easily described. In speaking 
of the effect of fine sculpture upon 
the mind, he illustrated his meaning 
by stating the sensations he expe- 
rienced on the first view of the 
Apollo Belvedere, in language so 
beautiful, so sublimely cloquent, that 
itis impossible to describe the effect 


it produced upon his audience. Mr. | 


C. will resume his observations on 
the Greek stage in his next lecture. 





WHIMSICAL ANECDOTE OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. 


Some young persons walking lately 
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a tree. They drew near and sur- 
rounded him. The Abbe, startied 
at his auditory, stops short. The 
forwardest of them addresses him, 
and tells him, that, attracted by the 
charms of his voice, they are come 
there to listen to him. The singe; 
excuses himself. They insist—he 
refuses. The petulant orator lifis 
up his cane, and threatens to take 
the measure of his shoulders, it he 
requires any further entreaty, “ A 
pretty method of teaching one to 
sing,” said the Abbe.—* Lagvree that 
it is rather harsh, but we will cut off 
your ears for you, if you like that 
better.” —The poor Abbesecing there 
Was no reasoning with these centle- 
men, set about his part, and sung, 
as we may imagine, very ill.—** To 
it again, Sir,” said thevurator; “ we 
shall perform betterthe second time.” 
In short, they made him pass through 
the whole scale of music, after which 
they withdrew with great commen- 
dations on his voice, and above ali 
on his complaisance in singing. 

The Abbe, who had this scene 
much at heart, lost no time, but while 
the gentlemen continued their walk, 
laughing at his expence, he hastened 
to the gate of Boulogne, and, by the 
description he there heard of them, 
he found out their coachman. From 
him he learnt that the orator was 
the Count of ***, a black musque- 
teer, and got particular informa- 
tion of his residence. The next 
morning, very early, the Abbe hast- 
ened to his house, where he procured 
immediate admittance to him. Reing 
left alone with the Count, who was 
yet half asleep, he told him who he 
was, and that he was come todemand 
satisfaction of him for the affront 
given the evening before. An apos- 
trophe of this sort was well adapted 
to rouse the musqueteer, who con- 
tinued stilldozing. ** You are abso- 
hutely a brave fellow,” said theCount; 
“ Tlove Abbes who are ready at every 
thing ; and nothing, to be sure, is 
more reasonable than what you de- 
mand; but pray do you understand 
the sword?” ‘“ That is no matter of 


| your’s,”said the Abbe; “ you shall see 


| by and by.” 


in the wood of Boulogne, perceived | 


there an Abbe singing at the foot of 


“Beitso then,” replied 
the Count, ** but where shall we fix 
the field of battle?” “On the very spot 
where the affront was viven,” rejoin- 
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ed the Abbe.—* Withall my heart,” | out the whole of Germany. 


said the Count, and dressing himself 
instantly, ordered his horses to be 
put to the carriage. Our two cham- 
pions repaired to the gate of Maillot, 
and getting out there, proceeded to 
the placeof rendezvous. While the 
musqueteer was stripping, the Abbe 
took a pisiol out of his pocket, and 
claps it to his breast. “ We are 
not come here to fight, Sir,” said ne: 


‘vou made me sing yesterday against | 


my will. I take you to be a very 
good dancer, and you shall dance, 
or I will blow out your brains.” In 
vain the soldier, startled at the pis- 
tol, would have pleaded the laws of 
honour. ‘* You were a stranger to 
them yesterday,” said the Abbe, and 
deserve no other usage. No more 
ceremony, or I avenge myself imme- 
diately, let what wiil come of it.” 
The musqueteer squeezed his ears. 
and was obliged to comply. Accord- 
ingly he asked, submissively, what 
he must dance! * Capris’s minuet 
is what I am going to sing,” said 
the Abbe, who thereupon warbled 


out the same, directing his pupil all | 


the while by the pistol. When the 
minuet was over, the Abbe required 
a country-dance, then a hornpipe, 
rizadoon, At last, throwing 
aside his pistol, and drawing his 


xe. 


sword, ** we have now nothing, Sir, | 


to reproach each other with; let us 
fight.’”’-—** No,” cried the Count,” we 
will not; you are too brave acon 
queror, you have corrected my folly; 
lam to thank you for the lesson: let 
us befriends.” The twocombatants 
embraced each other, and went to 
seal their fricadship over a bottic. 


SECRET SOCIETY. 


A Famous association of this na- 
ture existed in Germany, which was 
called La Confrairie de la Rose- 
croix.* ‘This fraternity was sought 
for earnestly by Descartes, its pro 
fessed object being that in which he 
was so ardently engaged, the search 
of truth. In spite, however, of all 
his pains, he could never light on 
one man who belonced to it; never- 
theless, says Thomas, there is reason 
to believe that it certainiy 
for it was much spoken of 

* The R 


throuch 


existed, 


| rious sciences—not those of 
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It had 
its advocates and its enemies, who 
wrote for and against it; and, in 
1623, they did the philosophers who 
were its members, the honour to 
bring them on the stage at Paris, in 
the theatre of the Hotel Burgogne. 
One of the principal rules of this so- 
ciety was, that every thing relative 
to it should remain hidden; and how 
well this rule was kept, may be 
ssuessed by the useless search of 
Descartes. Its founder was said to 
be a German, born in the [4th cen- 
tury, and things little short of mira- 
cles are recorded of him. He had 
profoundly studied magic, which was 
then one of the most esteemed of 
sciences; he had travelled in Arabia, 
Turkey, Africa, and Spain, and had 
every where made himself acquaint- 
ed with the most famous sages and 
cabalists; he had learned from them 
all the secrets of nature, and all the 
methods of art; and, in the end, he 
established himself in a grotto of his 
native country, where he lived in 
the ecstasies of sulitary contempla- 
tion, to the great age of 106 years. 
He wasin the habit of performing 
prodigies during his life; and his 
relics were re; uted to have the same 
power after his death. Thomas says, 
his history bears a resemblance to 
thatof Apollonius Thyancus. People 
supposed that a sun shone in the 
grotto, which had been his dwell- 
ing, and was his grave. There is 
something very sublime in this ima- 
vination. The association, formed 
by this extraordinary man, was 
charged with the important and dit- 
ficult task of reforming the sciences 
throughout the world. It would be 
worth something to know what were 
the founder’s own notions in the va- 
New- 


ion, it is to be presumed. Itis both 


| curious and affecting to contempiate 


the ruins of theories, and fragments 
of systems, that lie strewing the face 
of the history of philosophy. What 
has become of the mighty and mag- 
nificent doctrines of ancient philoso- 
phy—those which were the pride 
of their inveators, the admiration of 
their scholars, the astonishment of 
the people? They lie, like the ruined 
cities which Pliny saw on each side 
of him in his voyage—like the re- 


mains of Tyre, and Siden, and Ni- 








oo 


neveh—like the dust of Carthage. 


Those proud cities, as the old French | 


poet says, now in ruins, but 


Dont ta fierte, la force, et le pouvoir semblolt 
Menicer lunivers qui sous eux trembloit. 


The glories of these past systems | 


are like the sun of the German ma- 
gician’s cave, which had no other 
function but to shed a light on bis 
tomb. 


ILLUMINATION BY ELEC- 
TRICITY. 


ON 


[By Professor Meinecke, of Halle.J 


Wo wouid have ventured ,twenty 
or thirty years ago, to assert that 
that little flame of hydrogan gas, 
which was called the philosophical 
lamp, would light, in the nineteenth 
century, streets, public places, whole 
cities? Yet this is what we now see; 
and this mode of illumination is 
justly considered excellent. But I 
am firmly convinced that it will one 
day be succeeded by a more perfect 
and less expensive illumination—I 
mean by electricity. 

I support this prediction on the 
experiments which have occupied 
me several years. 


' 


Among a great number of instruc- | 


tive or amusing experiments on light, 
andto which I dedicate the evenings, 
I have attempted to demonstrate to 
my hearers, that in the same man- 
ner as an electric shock may be con- 
tinved,or rather repeated, as it were 
ad infinitum, so also a luminous elec- 


tric spark is susceptible of being | 
perpetuated an indefinite number of 


times, if circumstances (a dry atmo- 
sphere, conductors well insulated, 


and placed ata convenient distance,) | 


are favourable, or disposed with 
some address. I wished at the same 
time to inform myself to what degree 
the multiplication of a ray of elec- 
tric light may extend; and if it 
would be possible, by means of this 
multiplication, to produce a con- 
tinual illumination. 

With this intention I fixed to the 
wall of my lecture-room, besides six 
large glass panes, furnished with 
lozenges of tin-foil, about a hundred 
leaden Lalls, covered with wax, and 
I suspended to it also.a silk string, 
about forty feet long, surrounded 
with little lamiuw of tin-foil. These 
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insulated pieces of metal were, at the 
most, an inch from each other, and 
the apparatus communicated by 
means of a small metal chain, with 
the conductor of an electrical ma- 
chine, so that each spark would be 
repeated near a_ thousand times, 
The machine, which I turned rather 
briskly, to cbtain a constant torrent 
of light, was good, but of a mode- 
rate size, for the plate was not above 
two feet in diameter, but the beauti- 
fullight which it produced surprised 
both myself and my auditors. It 
was like a bright moon-light which 
spread over the whole lecture-room. 
Afterwards, when instead of connect- 
ing with the floor the extremity of 
the last conducting chain, I made it 
(andin a receiver void of air, on an 
air-pump) into which the electric 
light was to pass between two balls, 
distant about three inches from 
each other, the light became 
strong that we could read a small 
hand-writing in the middle of the 
room. The light even appeared to 
become stronger during the conti- 
nuance of the experiment. 

I had thus succeeded in obtaining, 
Without any combustible, a bright 
and agreeable light—a light more 
wtheriai than that of gas; that is te 
say, that a very large room was 
lighted by sparks, repeated or pro- 
pagated, without this torrent of sparks 
appearing to grow weaker at the end. 
I might certainly have repeated these 
sparks in a second and in a third 
room, and perhaps lighted the whole 
building,if it had been possible to 
dry sufficiently, by the heat, the air 
of all these rooms, and thus to in- 
sulate the whole apparatus. This 
trial is very imperfect; it, however, 
shows that a considerable illumina- 
tion may be produced by a very 
moderate expence of cleetricity: but 
it will, perhaps, be found on reflec- 
tion, that so simple a process, even 
if it should be improved, is neither 
suflicient ner admissible; for not to 
mention that the sparks, repeated 
in a conlined space, emit, after some 
time, a disagreeable smell, corrupt 
the air, aud even render it injurious 
to respiration; the atmosphere can- 
not be sufliciently dried, so that it 
will no longer be a condueter ot 
electricity, and then the sparks will 
become fainter, and even be extin- 
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ruished after some time; of this I 
have convinced myself by repeating 
the experiment several times: in 
damp weather, even when the room 


was heated, I could produce only a | 


very moderate illumination. In the 
open air, orin the streets, it would 
have been impossible. 

But if the sparks are conducted, 
confining them in glass tubes impe- 
netrable to the air, or in glass globes 
communicating with each other, and 
if the shining 
duced in the inside 
and globes, then the inside of this 
apparatus remaining constantly dry, 
the external humidity will be nearly 
indifferent. 

But even then the current of elec- 
trical light is still insuflicient, and 
inapplicable to illumination properly 
socalled. For ifthe luminous globes 
or tubes are not multiplied in such 
a manner that the expence becomes 


lozenges are intro- | 
of these tubes | 


too ccnsiderable, we shall never ob- 


tain more than a faint moon-light. 
We must, therefore, still have re- 
course to chemical means. 

Now thereare kinds of air inwhich 
the electric 
than in atmospherical air. 
ing to my experience, it is not in 
oxygen gas, as might be presumed, 
but principally in hydrogen gas, in 
nitrous gas, sulphurated hydrogen 
and carbonated hydrogen. But a 
compound gas, like the three last, 
cannot be employed to form an elee- 
tric atmosphere, because it gradually 
decomposes. 
When itis not very pure, sii 
sparks purify it, remains the only 
gas to fill the tubes 
Which the electric light is to be con 
ducted from one lozenge to the other. 
Aud this introduction of gas, which 
is made once for all, is neither dif 
ficult nor expensive in the quantity 
required. In hydrogen the light ot 
the elecirie spark is at least doubled, 
Without losing any thing of its size 
and of its vivacity. But if the hy 
drogen gas is dilated to a certaia 
point, which may be obtained by ex- 
pelling a part of it by heat, we ob- 
tain at the same time a more lively 
Impulsion in the spark, and increase 
so much the more the clectric light. 

have convinced myself of this also 
by experiments on a small scale. 

The establishment of an electrical 
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light is more brilliant | 
Accord. | 


Thus hydrogen, even | 


Into | 
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illumination in glass tubes, filled 
with rarefied hydrogen gas, appears 
to be practicable with some perseve- 
rance,and some technical knowledge. 
No danger is to be apprehended, the 
hydrogen cannot bura, nor the elec- 
trical sparks inflame, when the for- 
mer is inclosed in vessels, and sepa- 
rated from the atmospheric air, and 
the latter is excluded by the glass. 
The first establishment of the appa- 
ratus, that is to say, of the glass 
tubes, and a large electrical machine, 
moved by a mechanical power, would 
cost less thaa the apparatus for light- 
ing with gas; and the subsequent 
expence would be hardly any thing, 
since it would be limited to the mere 
superintendance and some care. 
Some difliculties in the details, per- 
haps, too, the prejudice which might 
at present delay the execution, will 
be surmounted or dispelled one day 
by the progress of a bolder and more 
enlightened philosophy. 

T shall not go farther into the de- 
tails, as [ have not had the opportu- 
nity of repeating my experiments on 
a great scale. I with difflidence sub- 
mit these first trials to the opinion 
of connoisseurs. 


ON THE PROFESSION OF AN 
ACTOR, 

Irhas sometimes been objected 
to the theatrical artist, that he mere- 
ly repeats the language and embo- 
dies the conception of the poet. But 
the allegation,though specious,is un- 
founded. It has been completely 
established, by a creat and genial 
critic of our time, that the deeper 
beauties of poetry cannot be shaped 
forth by the actor,* and it is equally 
true, that the poet has little share 
in the highest triumphs of the per- 
former. It may, at first, appear a 
paradox, but is neveriheless proved 
by experience, that the fanciful east 
of the language has very little to do 
with the effect of an aeted tragedy. 
Mrs. Siddons would not have beca 
less than she is, though Shakspeare 
had never written. She displayed 


genius as exalted in the characters 
‘ 


* See Mi. Lamb's Eseay on the Tragedies of 


Shahspeare, as adapted to represen\.aon on the 

stuue piece, which cCombi.es more of preotound 

thought with more of deep feeling de iisite 

beauty, than any cit nhwith which we are 
agaute 





érawn by Moore, Southern, Otway, 
and Rowe, as in those of the first of 
human bards. Certain great situa- 
tions are all the performer needs, 
and the grandest emotions of the 
soul all thathe canembody. But he 
can derive little aid from the noblest 
imaginations or the richest fantasies 
of the author. He may, indeed, by 
his own genius, like the matchless 
artist to whom we have just alluded, 
consecrate sorrow, dignify enio- 
tion, and kindle the imagination as 
well as awaken the sympathies. But 
this will be accoinplished, not by the 
texture of the words spoken, but by 
the living magic of the eye, of the 
tone, of the action; by ail those 
means which belong exclusively to an 
actor. When Mrs. Siddons cast that 
unfergotton gaze of blank horror on 
the corpse of Beverley, was she in- 
debted to the play-wright for the 
conception? When, as Arpasia in 
Tamerlane, she gave that look of in- 
expressible anguish, in which the 
breaking of the heart might be seen, 


and the cold and rapid advances of 


death traced—and fell without a 
word, as if struck by the sudden 
blow or destiny—in that moment of 
unearthly power, when she astonish- 
ed ayd terrified even her oldest ad- 
mirers, and after which, she lay her- 
self really senseless from the inten- 
sity of her own emotion—where was 
the marvellous stage-direction, the 
pregnant hint in the frigid declama- 
tory text, from which she wrought 
this amazing picture, too perilous to 
be often repeated? Do the words 
* I’m satisfied,” in Cato, convey the 
slightest image of that struggle 

that contest between nature long re- 
pressed and stoic pride—which Mr. 
Kemble in an instant embodied to 
senses, and impressed on the soul 
for ever? Or, 
present time and the lowlicr drama, 
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to descend into the | 


does the perusal of Zhe School of | 
| of uncertain hope for the future. The 


Reform convey any vestige of that 
rough sublimity which breathes in 
the Tyke of Emery? Are Mr. Lis- 
ton’s looks out of book, gotten by 
heart, invented for him by 
farces? Is there any fancy of inven- 
tion in its happiest mood—any trac- 
ings of mortal hand in books-—like 
to the marvellous creations which 


Munden multiplies at will? These 
are not to 


be * constrained by mas 


writers of 








and defy 
the power of an author to conceive, 


tery” of the pen, not oniy 
but to describe them. The best act- 
ors indeed, in their happiest efforts, 
are little more indebied to the poet, 
than he is to the graces of nature 
which he seizes, than the sculptor to 
living forms, or the grandest pain- 
ters to history. 

Still less weight is there in the ob- 
jection, that part of the qualities of 
an actor, as his form and voice, are 
gifts of nature which imply no merit 
in their possessor. They are no more 
independent of will, than the sensi- 
bility and imagination of the bard, 
Qur admiration is not determined 
by merit, but by beauty ; we con- 
template angelic purity of soul with 
as tender a love as virtue, which has 
been reared with intense labour 
among clouds and storms, and follow 
with as delighted a wonder the quick 
glances of intuition as the longest 
and most diflicult researches. The 
actor exhibits as high a perception 
of natural grace, as line an acquaint- 
ance with the picturesque in atti- 
tude, as the sculptor. if the forms 
of his imagination do not stand for 
ares in marble, they live and breathe 
before us while they last—change 
with all the variations of passion 
and “ discourse most eloquent mu- 
” They sometimes, asin the case 
of Mr. Kembie’s Roman characters, 
supply the noblest illustrations of 
history. he story of Coriolanus is 
tous no dead letter; the nobleness 
of Cato is an idea no Jon- 
ger. Wescem to behold even now 
the calm approaches of the mighty 
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abstract 


stoic to his end—to look on him, 
maintaining the forms of Roman 
liberty to the last, as though he 


vould grasp its trembling relics in 
his dying hands—and to listen to 
those solemn tones, now the expir- 
ing accents of liberty passing away, 
and anon the tremulous breathings 


reality with which these things have 
been presented to our youthful eves 
is a possession for ever—quickening 
our sympathy with the most august 
instances of human virtue, and en- 
riching our souls’ with palpable 
images of the majesty of old. 

It may be said, that if a great 
actor carries us into times that are 


past, he rears up no monument 
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which will last in those which are to ; 
come. But there are many oircum- | 
stances to counterbalance and alle- | 
viate the shortness of his fame. | 
The anxiety for posthumous renown, | 
though there is something noble in} 
it as abstracted from mere personal | 
desires, is scarcely the loftiest of hu-| 
man emotions. ‘the Homeric poets, | 
who breathed forth their strains to} 
untutored ears, and left no visible | 
traces of their genius, could scarce-} 
ly anticipate the duration of their | 
norks. Shakspeare seems to have 
thought little in his life-time of those 


honours which, through all ages, will | 
The | 


accumulate on his memory. 
best benefactors of their race have | 
left the world nothing but their 


names, and their remembrance in, 


grateful souls. The true poet, per- 


haps,feels most holily when be thinks | 


only of sharing in the immortality of | 
nature, and ‘‘ owes no allegiance 
but the elements.” Some feeling, | 
not unallied to this, may solace the 
actor for the short-lived remem- 
brance of his exertions. The images 
which he vivifies are not traced in 
paper, nor diffased through the press, 
nor extant in marble; but are en- 
graven on the fleshly tablets of the 
heart, and jast till “ life’s idle busi- 
ness” ceases. ‘fo thousands of the 
young has he given their ‘ first mild 
touch of sympathy and thought,” 


their first sense of communion with | 


their kind. As time advances, and 
the ranks of his living admirers 
yrow thin, the old tell of his feats 
with a tenderer rapture, and give | 
such vivid hints of his excellence as 
enable the hearers richly to fancy 
forth some image of grandeur or de- 


light, which, in their minds’ at least. | 


is like him. The sweet lustre of his 


memory thus grows more ‘sacred as | 


it approaches its close, and tenderly 
vanishes. His naine lives still— 
ever pronounced with happiest feel- 
ings and in the happiest hours—and 
excites us to stretch our thoughts 
backward into the gladnesses of ano- 
ther age. The grave-maker’s work, 
according to the Clownin Hamlet, 
outlasts all others, even “ till domes- 
day ;” and the actor's fades away be- 
fore most others, because it is the 
very reverse of his gloomy and dura- 
ble creations. The theatrical pic- 
ture does not endure because it is 
VOL. Lan. § 
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the warmest, the most living of the 
works of art; it is short as human 
life, because itis as genial. Those 
are the intensest enjoyments which 
soonest wither. The fairest graces 
of nature—those touches of the ethe- 
rial scattered over the universe— 
pass away while they ravish us. 
Could we succeed in giving perma- 
nence to the rainbow, to the delicate 
shadow, or to the moor-beam on the 
waters, their light and unearthly 
charm would be lost for ever. The 
tender hues of youth would ill ex- 
change their evanescent bloom for 
an enamel which ages would not de- 
stroy. And if “these our actors” 
must “ melt into air, thin air,” leav- 
ing but soft traces in the hearts of 
living admirers—if their images of 
beauty must fade into the atmos- 
phere of town gaiety, until they only 
lend some delicate graces to those 
airy clouds which gleam in its dis- 
tance, and which are not recognized 
as theirs, they can scarcely complaiu 
of a transitoriness which is neces- 
sarily connected with the living grace 
which belongs to no other order of 
artists. 


INVENTIONS OF THE LATE R. L. 
EDGEWORTH, 


Two very amusing volumes have 
recently appeared of the memoirs of 
thelate R. L. Edgeworth, Esq. partly 
written by himself, and concluded 
by his celebrated daughter. 

Mr. Mdgeworth began to marry 
at twenty, and continued the prac- 
tice till late in life. In fact, matri- 
mony and mechanics seem to have 
monopolized his fidelity: with dancing 
he was desperately enamoured at 
first, but his taste soon tired of it, 
though he is careful to assure us his 
legs never did. Gambling and dis- 
sipated companions possessed him 
for a time, bat neither sullied his 
mind, nor permanently influenced his 
habits. Telegraphs and one-wheeled 
chaises, however, kept stronger hold 
of him: he was the first to send poe- 
try across the Channel by a chain of 
signals; and he contrived for him- 
self a carriage in which his “ lege 
were warned to lift themselves up,” to 
escape being broken by posts, and 
in which he sat “ pretty safe from 
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wei,” his feet being “ secured by 
leathers which folded up like the 
sides of bellows.” Oncofhisexploits 
jn this commodious vehicle he re- 
cords in atone of exultation with 
which we entirely sympathise :— 

“On my road to Birmingham I 
»assed through Long-Compton, in 

farwickshire, on a Sunday. The 
people were returning from church, 
and aumbers stopped to gaze at me. 
There is or was a shallow ford near 
the town, over which there wasa 
very narrow bridge for horse and 
foot passengers, but not sufliciently 
wide for waggons or cbaises, To- 
wards this bridgeI drove. The peo- 
ple, not perceiving the structure of 
my one-wheeled vehicle, called to 
ine with great eagerness to warn 
me, that the bridge was too narrow 
for carriages. IL had an excellent 
horse, which went so fast as to give 
but little tine for examination. The 
louder they called, the faster 1 drove, 
and when I had passed the bridge, 
they shouted after me with surprise. 
Lgot on to Shipston upon Stour; 
but, before Lhad dined there, I found 
that my fame had overtaken me. 
My carriage was put into a coach- 
house, so that those who came from 
Long-Compton, not seeing it, did 
not recognise me; I therefore had 
an opportunity of hearing all the 
exaggerations and strange conjec- 
tures which were made by those 
who related my passage over the 
narrow bridge. There were posts 
on the bridge, to prevent, as I sup- 
pose, more than one horseman from 
passing at once. Some of the spec. 
tators asserted, that my carriage had 
gone over these posts; others said 
that it had not wheels, which was in- 
decd literally true; but they meant 
to say that it was without any wheel, 
Some were sure that no carriage 
ever went so fast; and all agreed, 
that at the end of the bridge, where 
the floods had iaid the road for some 
way under water, my carriage swam 
on the surface of the water.”’ 


Mr. Edgeworth was also, about | 


the commencement of his career in 
mechanics, lucky enough to contrive 
a wheel which “ should carry on a 
man as fast as he could possibly walk,” 
that is to say, provided he * plied 
his legs with energy.” On the, first ex- 
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periment being inade, it answered 
its purpose so wellas to give the lad 
within scarcely time “ éo jump from 
his rolling prison before it reached the 


| chalk-pit; bat the wheel went on 
| with such velocity as to outstrip its 


pursuers, and rolling over ihe edge 
of the precipice, it was dashed to 
pieces.” To recompense himself for 
this misfortune he invented “ a sail- 
due carriage.” 

* The carviage was light, steady, 
and ran with amazing velocity. One 
day, when I was preparing for a sail 


, in it, with my friend and school-fel- 


low , Mr. Wm. Foster, my wheel-boat 
escaped from its moorings, just as 
we were going to step on board, 
With the utmost difficulty I over. 
took it, and as I saw three or four 
stage-coaches on the road, and fear- 
ed that this sailing chariot might 
frighten their horses, I, at the hazard 
of my life, got into my carriage 
while it was undcr full sail,and then, 
ata favourable part of the road, I 
used the means 1 had of cuiding it 
easily out of the way. But the sense 
of the mischief which must have ea- 
sued, if | had not succeeded in get- 
ting into the machine at the proper 
place, and stopping it at the right 
moment, was so strong as to deter 
me from trying any more experi- 


|} ments on this capriage in such a 


dangerous place. 


Such should ne- 
ver be attempted except on a large 
common, at a distance from a high 
road. It may not however be amiss 
to suggest, that upon a large extent 
of iron rail-way,ip anopen country, 
carriages properly constructed might 
make profitable voyages from time 
to time with sails instead of horses ; 
for though a constant or regular in- 
tercourse could not be thus carried 
on, yet goods of a certain sort, that 


' are saleable at any time, might be 
| stored till wind and weather were 


favourable.” 

One more of Mr. Edgeworth’s in- 
genious inventions is all we can al- 
low to this subject: he offered fora 
wayer to produce a wooden horse that 
should carry him over the highest wall 
in the country! 

** It struck me, that, if a machine 
were made with eightlegs, four only 
of which should stand upen the 
ground atone time; if theremaining 
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four were raised up into the body of | part of the force requisite to draw it 
the machine, and if this body were | on a common road. After having 
divided into two parts, sliding, or | made a number of models of my ma- 
rather rolling on cylinders, one of | chine, that should carry and lay 
the parts, and the legs belonging to | down its own road, I took out a patent 
it, might in two efforts be projected | fo secure to myself the principle; but 
over the wall by a person in the ma- | the term of my patent has long since 
chine; and the legs belonging to expired, without my having been 
this part might be let down to the able to unite to my satisfaction in 
ground, and then the other half of | this machine strength with sufficient 
the machine might have its legs | lightness, aud with regular motion, 
drawn up, and be projected over the | so as to obtain the advantages I proe 
wall, and so on alternately. This | posed. As an encouragement ta per- 
idea by degrees developed itself in | severance, I assure my readers, that 
my mind, so as to make me perceive, [ never lost sight of this scheme du- 
that as one half of the machine was | ring forty years; that I have made 
always a road for the other half, and | considerably above one hundred work- 
that such a machine never rolled | ing models upon this principle, in 
upon the ground, a carriage might | great variety of forms; and that, a/- 
be made, which should carry a road | though I have not yet been able to ac- 
for itself, It is already certain, that | complish my project, Lam well satisfied 
a carriage moving on an iron rail- | that itis fe asible, 

way may be drawn with a fourth 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
— 


THE COMPANY-DAY. ; And now, for the first time, looks kind at 
| her cook, 
Through the kindness of the same literary | Whe slily exults in this lucky occasion 
friend who favoured us with “ La Cittadina” | 'f'o take her revenge tor a year of starva- 


Miss fxetties the beau-pot with exquisite 


of the late Mrs. Henry Tighe, we have now | tion 
the pleasure of presenting to our readers the | Whi ¢ madam below lends a hand to the 
following humourous description of lrish man | raste 
ners from the pen of a sister of that lady, . ’ 
| 


silied, apparently, by genius as by birth =? 
grace ; 
Turicé weleomeSeptember! bestmonth | The marigold bright in the centre she 


in the year, places, 
When neighbours again to their neigh- | And with hollyhocks tall the gay pyra- 
bours appear ; mid graces. 
Yet merely for this very excellent reason, | The house-maid, at leugth, grown a little 
That geese, turkies, hares, and fat ducks alert, s 
are in season, | Reluctantly clears away part of the dirt; 
And each little housewife is wild to dis- | The grate, for the first ‘time, peeps ont 
play of its rust, 
Her elegant taste on a company-day. | And columna arise of long undisturh'd 
The bare-footed boys. from the farm are | dust. 
collected; The trifle, the pastry, the toilette com- 
And twenty long notes, badly spelt and pleted, 
directed, And madam in state in the drawing-room 
Dispaich’d by these urchins, bring an. | seated, 
_ swers anon ; : With Birmingham bobs, and a sweeping 
That madam shall quickly be waited long tail, 
_ upon, Yellow feathers, mock lace, dirty rib- 
The ladies invited are sadly distress'd, bons, and veil— 
Both how to be carried and how to be | Now quickly arrive the whole country 
dress’d. procession, 5 
Meantime my good housewife trots brisk- | And gigs, cars, and chaises unload in 
ly about, suecession, 
\bove stairs, below stairs, within and = The women, bv twenties, sit huddled to- 
without ; gether, ~ 


Repeatedly studies her cookery-book, Unadle to get outa word outhe weather 
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Attornies, bucks, parsons, aud captains 
of yeomen, 

Close pack’d in the windows, stare full 
at the women; 

The doctor, meantime, and the big bel- 
lied squire, 

Consequentially tuck up their skirts at 
the fire-— 


Till, madam determin’d to wait for no 


more, 

The well powder'’d footman flings open 
the door, 

And all the poor females art ready to 
burst 

When the city knight’s daughter is hand- 

_ ed out first: 
With perfect composure she marches 


along, 

And fast scuttle after the mortified 
throng. 

In spite of contrivance, no woman is able 

‘To get herself placed to her mind at the 
table: 

In vain poor Miss Giggle draws back 
with a frown, 

Between two old dowidies compell’d to 
sit down; 

In vain Mrs. Consequence 
squire, 

A great fat attorney has seiz'd the chair 


ogles the 


by her; 

And the gallant gay captain is squeez’d 
in between 

A musty dull curate, and still duller dean. 

Bat all at length seated, with infinite la- 
boar, 

By making cach ride on the hip of his 
neighbour, 

The tootmau makes haste the two soups 
to uncover— 

Black dish wash the one, and whey cur- 
died the other. 

All hands fall to work, and all jaws are 
distended, 

While the calves’ head and salmon by 
turns are commended. 

** Now may I be hang’d,” says Sir John, 
* if L thiuk 

King Georgy himself ever tasted such 


riuk: 

They may talk of their England, but 
leave us alone, 

We'll do mighty well, while we stick to 
our own.” 

My hostess, elated, complacently eyes 

Her endless arrangement of puddings 
and pies ; 

And though her next neighbours inces- 
santly cram 

Their great swoln paunches with turkey 
and ham, 

An adept in politeness, she thinks it but 
kind 

To fear that their dinner is not to their 
mind ; 
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As for her, to gain time to be civil and 
pressing, 

She prudently swallow'd her dinner 
while dressing. 

The master, meantime, sounds the praise 
ot his beer, 

And Leicestershire mutton, the growth 
of the year; 

Excuses bad bread, on the plea of bad 
barin ; 

And these topics failing, abuses his farm, 

Or wonders how neighbours together 
can dine, 

So scarce are provisions—so costly is 
wine! > 

As dinner advances, tremendons the 
noise is 

Of knitfe-boxes, knives and forks, dishes, 
and voices. 

The footmen,in moving, smash china and 


glass, 

And knock from their places the guests 
as they pass. } 

The ladies, when seated, sit silently 
grinning, 

But vainly the misses attempt to look 
winning; 

Asleep, or opprest by the weight of their 


food, 

The men are not now in conversible 
mood : 

So madam, at length, makes a move to 
retire, 


And the women encircle the drawing- 
roum fire, 

The dress of their neighbour each han- 
dles and praises, 

Examines her trinkets, neck, ribbons, and 
laces ; 

Yet, bridling her chest, looks exultingly 
down, 

Most pertectly now in conceit with her 
own. 

At last it grows late, and, the tea busi- 
ness over, 

Each miss sits in silence, expecting her 
lover, 

Till, wearied with anxiously watching 
the door, 

She frowns at her fidgetting mother no 
more, 

Who, cross with impatience to loosen 
her stays, 

Sends in for her husband, and orders the 
chaise— 

Where, uninterrupted, her satire may 


ta 
On host, hostess, company, children, and 


all; 
Or else she may dwell in perplexed con- 
templation, 
To provide for the dinner of remunera- 
tion, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We trust the authors of the Camera Obscura will not cease to adorn our pages by their 
ingenious essays—they will, perhaps, have the goodness to inform us of their intention, 
Various communications have been lately reveived—the writers of which omitted the 
ceremony of defraying the charge of postage. h 


suc’: favours 





in a most unfavonrabie light, and invariably recurn them, for the edification 


We have onuluv to remark, thut we regard 








